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THE BETROTHAL, 



THE charming picture given on page 150 was hung in the 
last Paris Sa/on under the title of • Les Fiances.' It is by 
Firmin-Gerard, a pupil of the late M. Gleyre, and one of the most 
promising artists of the modern French school. The subject repre- 
sents a custom of the last century peculiar to the French people, 
in which a young couple plighted their troths at the altar, or in a 
public or private assembly, shortly after the engagement, and some 
time before the final celebration of the marriage ceremony. This 
event was always followed by a frolic, in which old and young took 
part. In his illustration of the event, the artist represents the set- 
ting out of the betrothed from the old family mansion, followed by 



their friends, the cavalier tenderly leading his promised wife by the 
hand. Her pretty features are oval, and her downcast eyes indi- 
cate the modest reserve of a well-bred maiden as she listens to 
the words of love which fall from the lips of her betrothed. Fol- 
lowing the happy pair are the father and mother of the lady, to- 
gether with numerous friends, and children bring up the rear of 
the procession. In the doorway of the mansion are, perhaps, the 
old butler and his wife, who are watching with pride the progress 
of the group. The picture is admirably composed, and its plea- 
sant story and the sentiment which it inspires have been' ably re- 
produced by the engraver, Mr. Morse. 



'SPRING AND autumn; 

FROM THE BAS-RELIEF BY F. J. WILLIAMSON. 



' QPRING AND AUTUMN ' is a picturesque composition, by 
O the sculptor Mr. F. J. Williamson, exhibited at the Royal 
Academy, London, in 1873, and executed for Mr. R. B. Sheridan, 
of Frampton Court, near Dorchester, where the plaster-model oc- 
cupies a place over the door of the conservatory. Seated in front 
of an altar dedicated to Ceres is a young girl, 'Spring,' who has 
woven a chaplet of early flowers to adorn the neck of the fawn 
which she encircles with her right arm ; near this group a young 
urchin hands to his companion a bird's nest, just taken from the 
tree to which he still clings. On the right of the altar stands a 
matronly figure, 'Autumn,' with a distaff, &c., in her hands, hold- 
ing converse with ' Spring ; ' at the feet of the former lies a hound, 
typical of the approaching hunting season, and on her left hand 



boys are gathering grapes from a trellised vine. There is much 
poetic feeling in the design, and the arrangement of it has been 
carefully studied, so as to maintain harmony throughout. It may 
be remarked that the work was executed as a companion to one 
entitled 'Welcome and Farewell,' at Frampton Court, by an Ita- 
lian sculptor. 

Mr. Williamson is now engaged upon the reproduction, in mar- 
ble, of ' Spring and Autumn,' which, when completed, will be 
placed in the hall of Mr. Sheridan's mansion. In the marble 
replica, the heads of two female figures are portraits, respectively, 
of Mrs. and Miss Sheridan. This sculptor, we hear, had recently 
the honour of receiving from her Majesty a commission for life-size 
statues of the two sons of the Prince of Wales. 



AMERICAN ART-COLLECTIONS IN PARIS. 

No. I.— THE GALLERY OF JAMES H. STEBBINS, ESQ. 



IT is a matter of regret to all lovers of art who visit Paris that 
the museums and splendid private collections of pictures ex- 
isting in that city should be so rigorously guarded from public 
view. Unlike the princes and nobles of Italy and Germany, who 
at least once a week throw open their galleries to all visitors, the 
Art-collectors of France are jealous guardians of their treasures. 
The Alsace-Lorraine Exhibition of last year proved how extensive 
and valuable these treasures were. And yet that famous and peer- 
less exhibition gave by no means a full representation of the private 
collections of Paris. It was gotten up by a political set, and many 
persons, to whom applications for contributions were made, refused 
to lend their aid on account of party feeling, which in France has 
reached a point of virulence almost unknown elsewhere. 

Among these private collections I am happy to state that there 
are several, of very great importance, formed and owned by Ameri- 
cans ; and, were it not for the oppressive duties on paintings, our 
native la'nd would speedily possess galleries of modern Art which, 
in extent and value, would rival any similar collections in the Old 
World. 

Mr. James Stebbins, of New York, at present residing on the 
beautiful Avenue Friedland, near the Arc de Triomphe, is the for- 
tunate possessor of a small but exceedingly choice collection of the 
works of French artists of the present day. The Count de Paris, 
himself a great Art-connoisseur, recently expressed his admiration 
of the skill and judgment shown in the selection of these pictures. 

The crowning gloiy and latest addition to the gallery is ' Son 
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Eminence Grise,' by Gerome, the painting which gained for its for- 
tunate creator the Medal of Honour at the Salon of last year. 
Familiar to all Art-lovers by engraving, description, or photograph, 
this fine and spirited work needs merely brief mention here. The 
grey, ascetic monk who descends the palace-stair with hypocritical 
eyes fast nailed to his breviary ; the group of bowing courtiers that 
would fain win a glance or a word from the confidant and friend 
of the all-powerful and terrible Richelieu ; the backward-thrown 
glance of the purple-robed ecclesiastic who, higher up on the stairs, 
indulges himself with a look of scorn at the retreating figure ; the 
patches of sunlight that flicker on wall and floor ; the sweep of 
plume and drapery — have we not studied and noted every detail 
time and time again } 

Mr. Stebbins also possesses a portrait painted by Fortuny, which 
is said to be the finest portrait ever executed by this gifted and 
lamented artist. It is a half-length of a young Spanish lady. The 
pale face, with its dusky, heavy eyes, dark crepe hair, and delicately- 
outlined features, is not strictly beautiful, but is peculiar, character- 
istic, and striking. The lady wears a dress of black brocade, only 
relieved by the slight bands of white lace at the wrists and throat. 
One white, slender hand holds back the folds of her dress. The 
background is of a dusky olive-hue, the colour of which is a serious 
defect, as the dress and hair of the figure approach too nearly to 
it in tint, and blend with it, instead of being thrown out by it. The 
general colouring of the picture is also too dark ; but, apart from 
these drawbacks, it is a powerful and remarkable work of Art. A 
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small but singularly fine Troyon has been much admired ; it repre- 
sents a group of cattle standing in an open field. Equally fine, and 
much resembling the works of Troyon in tone, is another group of 
cattle, by Auguste Bonheur ; one placid cow, who is standing in the 
middle of a pool of water, engaged in licking her comrade, is re- 
presented with a wonderful effect of light on her rounded sides. 
Jacomin's ' Faust and Mephistopheles ' represents the moment 
when the mocking fiend first appears in his own shape to the 
learned doctor. 

Seated at his table, the grey-bearded sage looks inquiringly, yet 
without emotion, at his infernal visitor, the vivid scarlet of whose 
garb lends glow and colour to the duU-hued surroundings of the 
philosopher's cell. A second example from the powerful pencil of 
Fortuny, and called 'The Siesta,' represents the interior of one of 
the courts of the Alhambra aglow with sunlight. Two cavaliers, in 
the dress of the fifteenth century, are having a fencing-match, and 
two others are looking on ; while one old gentleman, tall and thin, 
. and with a grizzled beard, sits in the shadow, poring over a ponder- 
ous volume, with his dog by his side ; he looks as though he might 
be Don Qui.xote himself, rapt in the perusal of one of his favourite 
romances of knight-errantry. 

Bouguereau is represented by one of the finest of his recent 
works, the subject of which, not being a charming little peasant- 
girl with white sleeves, is refreshing by its novelty. It is entitled 
' Love and Wealth.' A beautiful girl, with dark, rich tresses and 
deep, luminous eyes, clad in rose-colored satin, occupies the centre 
of the canvas. At one side an old man, in the dress of a rich 
burgher of the fourteenth or fifteenth century, leans forward, prof- 
fering to her acceptance a golden casket filled with pearls, his 
wrinkled visage and leng white beard just touching the dark ban- 
deaux of her hair, and in immediate contrast with the pale, pure 
oval of her youthful countenance. At the other side, fair, boyish, 
and debonnaire, leans forward a bright-haired, smiling page. One 
hand is pressed to his heart, and in the other he holds a lute. He 
looks confident of victory — which will the maiden choose } The 
artist has wisely left the result doubtful. So calm and impassive 
does the beautiful face look that gazes upon us from the canvas, 
that we can solve the problem for ourselves, according to our 
knowledge of human or rather feminine nature. 

Very beautiful and very characteristic of the talent of De Beau- 
mont is the striking picture from his pencil that adorns this collec- 
tion. It represents the ' Temptation of St. Anthony.' In a dark 
cave, before a low stone table, sits the much-tried saint. He has 
thrown hi.mself forward over his Bible, thus striving to close his 
senses against the trials which surround him. The dusky cave 
fairly swarms vi^ith goblins ; strange, brutish shapes, some merely 
misshapen humanity, others weird beings, half frog and half man. 
One of these, which stands beside the saint and is trying to attract 
his attention, is a soldier to the waist, with a sturdy bullet-head, 
broad shoulders, and shining cuirass, while this imposing-looking 
torso is supported on a pair of frog's legs. A gigantic frog jn velvet 
coat and mantle advances, 'oowing, from behind. Another little 
goblin, wreathed and decked like the image of the infant Bacchus, 
is riding the hog, which is St. Anthony's traditional companion. 
Two other hideous little imps gambol around the saint's water-jar 
and peer into its depths. But, most dangerous trial of all to his 
saintship's nerves, there stands in the very centre of his cell a most 
beautiful woman. Her nude and lovely form lights the dusky cell 
as with the very radiance of its beauty. With uplifted arms, in an 
attitude at once graceful and virginal, she stretches out long, wavy 
golden tresses that else would fall around her like a veil. There 
is nothing coarse or impure about this exquisite and wholly un- 
draped figure ; it is merely a revelation of the finest type of female 
loveliness. But the saint does not look up— this final and fiercest 
temptation of all has been overcome. 

Precious as a diamond, and almost as small, Meissonier's 'Stir- 
rup-Cup ' next claims our attention. On that tiny square of canvas, 
scarcely longer than the palm of one's hand, what wealth of talent, 
what marvellous finish, what vigour of touch have been bestowed ! 
Note the play of light on the traveller's rose-coloured satin coat, and 
the folds into which it is creased by the action of his body as he 
bends forward to set down the empty goblet. Note, too, the style 
and action of his dappled-grey steed, and confess the hand of a 
master. There is another Meissonier here, an aquarelle repre- 
senting an ' Officer of the Guard ' of the days of Louis XIII., a grey. 



moustached, fierce-looking old warrior, who has evidently seen 
service in his day ; no gallant carpet-knight is he, but a hard-fight- 
ing old soldier. The younger Meissonier, that son who would be 
great but for his greater father, is represented by a spirited com- 
position of two soldiers of the seventeenth century, one engaged in 
eating his dinner and telling a story at the same time to his com- 
rade, who, pipe in mouth, stands in an easy, degage attitude before 
the fireplace, listening with evident amusement to the recital. 

One of the most singular and striking pictures in the collection 
is a small painting by Horace Vernet, a work which it is said re- 
mained long unsold in the great painter's studio, owing to his un- 
willingness to part with it. It is called ' Cholera and Socialism,' and 
represents Death and Socialism. seated upon the guillotine, which 
rises, red and terrible, against a dusky sky. Death, a hideous 
skeleton, is reading over a list of his victims, which he holds in his 
bony hands. Before him sits the figure typifying Socialism, a tall, 
ascetic-looking man, clad in a long, light-hued robe, girt around his 
waist with a band, and staring forward with hollow, glassy eyes, 
while he holds to his lips a flute formed from a human leg-bone. 
More like a Knight Templar, or an ascetic knight in undress, looks 
this strange figure, than embodied Socialism. On the guillo- 
tine lies a newly -decapitated corpse, the head of which is just 
visible beyond in its basket. Over this prostrate body trails the 
blood-red flag of Communism, while in the foreground the tricolour 
of the French Republic lies scorned and overthrown, amid a heap 
of corpses. In the background, at one side, are to be seen the 
broken marble columns and shattered walls of a splendid edifice, 
among which lies a dead French soldier ; while at the other, two 
figures, revealed against a burst of fiery light, are in the act of 
overthrowing the Cross. A strange conception, vigorously worked 
out. Another interesting work from the pencil of Horace Vernet 
is the original study for the head of his 'Judith.' It is said that this 
picture is the portrait of an Italian lady, who for many years has 
been residing in Paris, and who, even yet, in her old age, bears 
traces of the masculine and striking beauty that led the painter to 
choose her as the model for his Jewish heroine. 

The charming talent of Vibert is represented in this collectian by 
a graceful composition, entitled ' The First-Born.' A fat, rosy 
baby lies propped with pillows upon a sofa, half hidden beneath the 
folds of a gorgeous counterpane of green-and-yellow satin, while 
at the foot of the couch sits the young father, gazing in admiration 
at the tiny morsel of humanity before him, and the girlish mother 
stands at one side and contemplates them both with loving interest. 
The costumes are of the last century. It is to be hoped that the 
baby will not possess the red hair which his papa has dressed in a 
club at the back of his head. The finish of this little picture is of 
the most minute and delicate kind. The satin counterpane, the 
brocaded silk suit of light lavender hue which the gentleman 
wears, the pale buff and azure of the lady's draperies, the heads 
and hands of the figures, have all been brought to the last degree 
of toilsome perfection. A beautiful picture by Baugniet, some- 
thing in the style of Toulmouche, and entitled 'Les Curieuses,' 
represents two pretty girls, one in the act of peeping through 
the keyhole of a closed door, while her companion, half ashamed 
of what she is doing, keeps watch and ward. Goubie's ' Rendez- 
vous de Chasse ' is a fine picture of animal life, his wonderful talent 
for representing horses being fully displayed in the thoroughbred 
animals which the huntsmen ride. One of them, which faces 
the spectator, is an admirable bit of foreshortening. Around the 
slain deer sit the hounds, wearied and panting. Four yellow- 
coated piqueurs occupy the background, one of whom, a grey- 
haired, important-looking personage, offers on the crown of his cap 
the forefoot of the deer to the only lady member of the hunt. 

Our own Bierstadt, even in this goodly company of foreign 
artists, shines pre-eminent in landscape, with two fine examples 
from his brush — one a view of Mount Tom at sunset, the other a 
scene in the valley of the Yosemite. This last superb .picture repre- 
sents giant and rocky peaks, one of which is known as .' The Cap- 
tain,' towering vast and snow-crowned beneath the golden glow of 
a sunset after a storm. The clouds have just lifted from the horizon, 
and still roll in dusky, threatening masses over the heavens, while 
here in the west, beneath their edge, pours forth a dazzling flood of 
orange-hued radiance from the setting sun, itself concealed from 
view behind an intervening mass of rock. This fine picture, though 
an actual transcription of a real scene under atmospheric conditions 
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which are of every-day occurrence in our land, seldom fails to strike 
the European connoisseur with astonishment. " Magnificent, but 
wholly fantastic ! " was Meissonier's comment when he first saw it, 
and great was his amaze when assured that it was a faithful repre- 
sentation of an American landscape beneath an ordinary American 
"clearing-off" sunset. Wylie, another American artist, has here a 
'Study of Five Heads of Breton Children," a wonderful little pic- 
ture, vigorously designed and originally treated. There is some- 
thing Murillo-like in the light and shade. The modern school of 
Spanish art is well represented in this collection. Besides the fine 
Fortunys before mentioned, we find here several pictures by Rico 
(the ' Interior of the Alhambra,' and a ' View at Pois^y ') ; the In- 
terior of Fortuny's studio, by Agrasot, with two curious damsels 
investigating the painter's collection of curiosities ; Villegas's ' Bull- 
fighters,' a group of matadors and picadors awaiting the summons 
to the arena ; and, finally, and greatest of all, ' The Court Fool," by 
Zamacois,a striking effect of colour, showing a scarlet-clad jester 
seated on a couch of yellow brocade before a latticed window, and 
engaged in playing on a guitar. 

Repassing slowly through the rooms, still examining the pic- 
ture-jewelled walls, we pause before a fine painting by Boulanger, 
entitled ' The Emir.' An Arab lady, enveloped in snowy draperies, 
proffers with disdainful mien her hand to kiss, to a dusky-browed 
emir, who raises it respectfully to his lips. His flowing mantle of 
richest scarlet lends warmth and colouring to this central group. At 
a little distance, a haughty-looking Arab turns upon the pair his 
dark and handsome countenance ; he, like his mistress, is clothed 
in white. The background is a woodland landscape, the little scene 
being apparently a chance rencontre on a journey. 

Here is a picture of 'An Incroyable,' by Detaille ; a dandy of 
the Directory, taking a walk in a wooded park, and very proud of 
his peach-coloured suit, his emerald-green gloves, his club-like cane, 
and his cocked-hat and eyeglass. From Detaille's pencil Mr. Steb- 
bins possesses also a fine and highly-finished water-colour drawing, 
representing an episode in the Franco-Prussian War. This young 
and already celebrated artist seems destined to succeed to the 
renown of Horace Vernet as a painter of battle-scenes. Saintin's 
' Two Oracles ' is a brilliantly coloured picture of a pretty sonbrette 
in a grey dress striped with black velvet, who is inspecting, with 
curiosity, mingled with amusement, a jolly-looking Japanese idol, 
which stands with other foreign toys upon an etagere. A Japanese 
screen of embroidered satin stretches behind the group, and the 
play of light on the satin surface is very wonderfully rendered. De 



Neuville's ' Halage du Caleston ' is a large painting, representing a 
view on the coast of Brittany, with a party of peasants, male and 
female, engaged in hauling a vessel close to the shore ; very truthful 
in its detail, particularly in the representation of the wet, glistening 
stones of the beach, and the hue and lustre and Itqutdness, so to 
speak, of the sea. Schreyer's ' Cossack Scene in Winter ' shows a 
struggling team of horses trying to drag a heavily-loaded wagon 
along a road piled high with drifted snow ; a grey cold sky, ominous 
of another snow-stojm, overhangs the group. The solitary speci- 
men of German art in the collection is from the pencil of Dieffen- 
bach, and is entitled ' Shearing the Dog.' A jolly-looking fellow in 
a white apron, and with a pipe in his mouth, has just finished clip- 
ping a large white poodle, and is laughing heartily at the woefully 
abashed air of the shorn animal, who stands in a crouching attitude 
on the head of a barrel before him. A saucy black terrier, after 
the manner of friends all the world over when a comrade is de- 
nuded and brought to shame, is standing on his hind-legs, and is 
barking vehemently at the poodle. 

Mr. Stebbins's collection of aquarelles and pencil-drawings in- 
cludes several of the former from the pencil of Fortuny, one of 
which, 'The Pifferari,' is considered as being one of the best speci- 
mens of the master's efforts in that line. He also possesses a 
drawing by Rosa Bonheur, entitled ' Ready for Market,' a group 
of the sturdy Norman horses she so loves to depict ; and a number 
of aquarelles by Rico, De Nittis, Detaille, and others. One very 
amusing and characteristic scene is from the pencil of Leloir. It is 
called 'After the Supper,' and represents an old gentlemen of the 
eighteenth century, who has invited a charming damsel to sup with 
him, and who, the feast being ended, is called upon to pay the bill. 
The lady, brave in rosy silk and azure satin, is sailing grandly out of 
the door, while monsieur, his wrinkled face all drawn and puck- 
ered with vexation and perplexity, is diving deep into the pocket of 
his plum-coloured velvet breeches for the wherewithal to settle the 
evidently exorbitant account. 

The central ornament to Mr. Stebbins's drawing-room is Cano- 
va's exquisite group, in white marble, of ' Cupid and Psyche.' Re- 
clining on a couch, Psyche stretches up her arms towards the God 
of Love, who bends above her with outspread wings as though just 
alighted from some Olympian flight. No more pure or perfect 
representation of youthful love could be imagined than this young 
and enamoured pair ; the ecstatic tenderness and rapture on the 
faces of both of the lovers defy description. 

Lucy H. Hooper. 
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HE fifteenth annual exhibition of the National 
Academy of Design is the largest display made 
by the Institution during recent years. It con- 
tains two hundred more works than the exhi- 
bition of 1873, ^'''<^' 'he collection is one hundred 
in excess of that of last year. In point of num- 
bers, therefore, the exhibition shows a gratify- 
ing increase, and in this respect very nearly reaches the stand- 
ard attained by the Institution in the displays of i865-'66-'67. 
Last year, the exhibition contained a large proportion of works of 
grand size, and in the acceptance of the pictures it was noticeable 
that quality was considered in connection with proportions, and 
nothing was admitted which did not reach a high standard of ex- 
cellence, and that a wise judgment was exercised by the hanging 
committee was conceded by every friend of the Institution. In the 
present exhibition, with the exception of Mr. Bierstadt's 'Cali- 
fornia Spring ' — a huge painting — there is a noticeable absence of 
large works ; but what is lacking in size is more than compensated 
for in the interest and value which are embodied in the medium 
pictures. In organising the exhibition of 1874, the members of 
the academic body solemnly resolved to rally to the support of 
their Institution, and at that time they did so, and the success 
which attended their praiseworthy resolution was great. This 
year, however, we find that many of the strongest members, who 
were so earnest last year in their efforts to raise the Academy from 



the decay into which it had fallen, have again failed in their duty 
to their ahna mater and to American Art. Among the names 
of academicians absent from the catalogue are those of Frederick 
E. Church, Carl Brandt, John W. Casilear, John W. Ehninger, the 
brothers Flagg, Sanford R. Gifford, E. D. E. Greene, George H. 
Hall, A. F. Tait, Professor John F. Weir, C. P. Cranch, and many 
others who are residing abroad. The academicians pursuing their 
profession in Europe have a valid excuse, perhaps, for the absence 
of their works, but we can hear of none for the delinquents at home. 
It is evident, in the composition of the present exhibition, that 
its greatest strength lies in the contributions of artists who are 
not members of the academic body, and of these the associates 
make a fine display of work. Among the works of moderate size 
there is a marked advance, shown both in subject and execution ; 
and throughout the whole exhibition there is a general absence of 
the sensational element, which is commendable. The arrangement 
of the exhibition is harmonious, but its effect is somewhat marred 
by the admission of paintings under glass, several of which appear 
in the east room. Until last year, pictures under glass were in- 
variably sent to the corridor ; but, to gratify the vanity of an aca- 
demician, the rule was abrogated, much to the disgust of the ar- 
tists generally. Glass is conceded to be a harmoniser of crudities, 
and no doubt its introduction has aided the sale of many pictures ; 
but, in an exhibition of national importance, its admission is out 
of place for such a purpose, and should not be tolerated except in 



